O.B.E. for her services in the "War and she talked with
a slight lisp. But she had a kindly manner, and that
first meeting she invited me to come down for a week-
end to her country cottage in the little car she had taught
herself to drive at the age of sixty.
The cottage was not far from Frensham Ponds,
and the week-end began a new life for me. It didn't
usurp the old; it ran side by side with it. Five and a
half days a week I was a shopgirl, working among
shopgirls and returning to a shopgirFs lodgings. The
other day and a half I was a guest at country houses
where even jobs were assumed to be a leisurely intellec-
tual exercise and my own work was treated as a mild
joke. For my visit to the cottage was the first of a
succession on which I met other families who became my
hosts. There was my Aunt Elizabeth, who remarked
patronizingly that I had turned out very well, "con-
sidering everything." "She speaks quite nicely, Nesta,"
Aunt Elizabeth commented to Mrs. Lake, "and she
seems to wash her neck, too/' There were the Ingrams,
Mr. Ingram an artist friend of my stepfather's who
wrote nonsense verses and whose etchings were a
mixture of fairy-tale and nightmare. Last, and most
important in my life, were the Browns.
Mrs. Brown had been, in the distant past, a school-
friend of my mother's, perhaps her only real friend.
She had married a horse-faced colonial civil servant,
now retired, who read the Manchester Guardian and the
New Statesman and was for ever travelling to Geneva
on some errand of international charity. The atmos-
phere of their home was a kind of earnest high spirits.
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